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ABSTRACT 

A study examined the oral comments of writing groups 
at different grade levels to determine if students are actually able 
to talk about writing,^ what kinds of comments they make about, each 
other's writing, Sand what effects their comments have on the 
composing process. Nine groups of from four to six members in the 
fifth, eighth, and senior high grades were tape recorded in from ^ 
three to six meetings. Transcripts were used to develop three ^ 
language categories based on function: directing, informing, and ' 
eliciting. All transcripts were then analyzed to determine the 
incidence of ei^ch function for each meeting 'of the groups. Revisions 
of papers that had been read and commented on in the groups were then 
analyzed to determine the relationship .between the comments made and 
the changes in the writing. Results indicated that group responses 
were directe.d to the writing and were largely informative, providing ^ 
directions to the writer about how Si composition could be changed and 
improved. This idea was confirmed by the fact that revised papers did 
show change and improvement. (Suggestions for further research, 
sample transcripts and student papers are included.) (JL) 
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Abstract 

"Students* Oral Response to Written Composition" 

A • : ^ 

Hiis report describes '« study of the oral and written language of 
students part;lcipating in writing groups. Nine groups of from four to six 
inember« participated in the study, two from the fifth, four from the eighth 
and three from the seqior hJ^h grades. * ^ - 



The data includes » 1) oral comments students made In writing group 
meetings; 2) etudent writing read at group meetings, and revisions of this 
writing; X> an analysis of students' comments; and 4) an analysis of the 

' • ... y • 

effects of students* comments on the writing. Data on students* comments 
was collected by tape recording from three to six meetings of each of the 
gi\>ups in the. study. lli^se recordfhgs were then transcribed and studied to 
detemcLne a system for describing their language. Three language' categories 
were' developed, based on function: directing; informing, and eliciting. 
All transcripts were then jinalyzed to determine the incidence of each function 
for each meeting of the groups. Revisions bf papers read and commented .on 
in wri^g groups were then analyzed for changes made subsequent to the 
group meetings, and these changes were related to the coffttients . students had 



made. ^ ^ 



It was discovered that studj^nt responses dedl with the meaning a paper 
is attempting to communicate. Response also operates as formative evaluation 
for student writing by providing, implied and explicit directions for revisions < 
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Th^ writing workshop in which student writers read their work aloud 
,tod receive comments by other j^udents, has long been a. staple of college 
classes in creative wrlttng and has\ecently attracted the attention of 

■ 

teachers In the elementary and secondary grades. Wi:;ltlng workshops have 
traditionally included an entire class and been directed by the instructor: 
Many Ceachers, ho\^ver, have begun to experiment with small divisions bf 
a class, groaps of, usually, four tq six students, working independently . 
of the tfeacher to imptove their writing. "Student^' Oral Response. to 
•Written Compositidn** is a study of the use of these groups in the' fifth, ' ^ 
eighth and high school graded. 

There ,are many dif£erent procedures for writing gro\ips. The procedure 
followed by groups in this study l,s based on the "teacherless writing group" 

described by Peter Elbow (1973) and includes these: 'V 

/ ' ' ■ • - ■ 

1) The 'writer reads the same selection twice, taking a short break 

« 

between the two readings. . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

2) The writer 'does not comment on or apolbgize for the selection read» 
' 3) Listeners, wha have no copy of the manuscript, muke notes between 

readings and during the second reading but^ not during the first. 

4) After the first reading the listeners write a general impression 
response which summarizes the^aning of 'the reading for them. During the 
.second reading the listeners take detailed notes on the language of the ^ 
selection, noting what they especially like and dislike. 

5) Each listener, following an order established either by the group 
leader or by discussion, offers comments on the seleqt^on read, and the 
writer notes all comments for later re^rence* ^ 

ftp ^ 
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. ^ - . .2 

^ - - J. 

^ 6) Tlie total time available to the writing group is div^ided by the 

number of members so that 'each member has an opportunity to read and 
receive response. ^ 

. The purpose of "fehis study was to collect the; oral «?omment^af ^afiV*ral 
.writing groups at different grade levels and study these in an att^imp^t' to 
' answer several questions. First, are s€udents actually able to talk about 
.writing? Dopis the language of writing groups actuall^ consist of cotaments 
about writing? Second, what kinds of comments 'fco students make about feach 
other's writing? Third/ doe's the languag^of writing groups have any notable 
effect on the composing process? ,In particular, dpes it lead to changes 
an<| Improvements in student writing? What the study produced is a description 
of the language of writing groups and a descrlptlo^" of the i^jffect of that 
language on student wcltlngi 

The study began by tape-recording meeting^ of nine student writing - 
groups. These recordings, which consisted primarily 'of students' oral 
responses to each other's writing, were transcribed, and the^ Analyzed in 
two general ways. First, studettts' comments were divided into small units 
of;- discourse, called "idea unit." after Wallace Chafe's term for segments 
of speech that coincide with the speaker 'L focus of attention''. These were 
identified in terms of their general function, depending uporj whether .the^ 
served to inform, elicit information, or direct a process or procedure. 
Second, transcripts were analyzed to determine whether students resppnses 
- provided direction, implied^or specified, for improving the writing, and. 
subseque^it drafts of »tudent>papers were studied ^to determine -whether such 
directions were followed. 
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Background an<f Rationale 

^ - r ■ ■ s 

The use of ^tudent response, groups has evolved In recent y6ars from 



the work of teachers such as Macrorie (1970) who became Interested in non- 
- , traditional methods of teaching composition which stressed writing less as 
an academic exercise and more as an act of genuine communication between ' 
a writer and a "real" audience. Small student groups became iacrpasingly 
a feature of public school classrooms with the growing interest in student- 
centered education during the^960s and 1970s. Educators such as Moffett 
(1968) and EIW (1973) advocated the use of small groups to tea^ writing, » 
and a great deal has been written about writing groups (Murray,' 1968; Putz, , 
1970; Hippie, 1972; Macrorie, 1972; Bruffee, 1973; Bouton, 1975; Ellman, 
1975; Hawkins, 1976; Megna\ 1976; Beaven, l^TTTcibhardt , 1980)^ A tiumber 
of these articles claimed that peer groups can have a positive influence 
on improving student writing. Interest in peer response groups has begun 
to spread from the researcher and avant garde teachers to the educational 
mainstream. Several^ pembers of the English faculty at the University of 
Washington use some form of autonomous groups to teach composition. Demon- 
strations of the technique in teaching methods 9la8se8 invariably stimulate 
considerable interest. Teachers In the Puget Sound Writing Program (directed 
-.^j^ by the present investigator) themselves participate in small response groups 
as part of a yearly training institute. Many of these teachers adopt the 
method of their own classes. And Inservice courses for local teachers, 
conducted by the Puget Sound Writing Program,' include demonstrations! of 
response groups » evoking considerable interest and encouraging many teachers 
to experiment with sotme form of peer response. 

♦ The theor^ical rationale for writing response groups derives from 
research into the writing process and the development of writing ability. 
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5uch research l,as indicated, one, a need fpr more classroom intervention 
^ in the^act of writing and, two, a rjadefinition of student writing to include 
its audience and function (Emlg, 1971; Brltton, et al. , 1975; Martin, et Tl . , 
1976). Response groups answer the dictates of this research by providing 
•help with work in progress (students comment on early drafts) and^by 
extending the audience for student writing writing beyond the teacher,* 
thereby estdblishing a context for it that recognizes its rhetorical, as 
opposed to academic, function. ' ' ' 

In response groups, then, student writing is redefined in terms of 
audiencQ^and function. "Developing a sense of audience" and the "motivation 
provided by peer feedback" are pften. cited as among the chief advantages 
of -group work. The basis for these advantages can be found ^in the communication 
intention theory of langu&ge which claims that the meaning of a piece of 
writing is detet^ned not by the text alone, but by the way a text is us.ed. 
If, ad in traditional classroom practice, the terxt (student paper) is 
corrected and graded, it is usek as an academic Sercise, and its' meaning 
consists, for. both student and teacher, of such things «s writing «btlity,^- ^ 

progress in school, parent appr6val (if m^ paper on Julitts C aesar gets an 

J .. ^ - 

it becomes not an ^terpretation of a play by Shakespeare but "an J . 



A paper"). j 

.onal dassrool 



In contrast with traditional dassrooli use, response groups eictend the 
use of a student paper beyond the afiademic to the communication function: 
what does the writer intend to communicate and what communication does the 
aydience receivf? , They provide an audience capable of being communicated 
with, thus providing as well that "sense of audience" and motivation so 
often cited as advantages of the method?^" While teachers may also be cgn- 
cerned with communication function, they are likely to focus on how a 
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certain meaoing or purpose is expressed or acobmplished,. and thlis ^they are 
concerned more ^ith formal semantics than w^th aommusiication intenpixjn. 
Tlie student writer's peers are more likely to res^nd to "meaning" itself, 
^and thus to treat writing as cotamunication. ' . ■ * 

In the largest sense, then, this study is^ concerned with the nature of 
meaning, with the distinction between "formal semaptics" and "communication 
intention, as Strawson (1971) puts it. The formal semantics view, that 
meaning resides in the text, has dominated composition pedagogy. The com- " 
munication intention view, that m^ning depends upon function and upon tJe 
transaction between reader Ind texiyhad re<!«ived less attention from • 
composition teachers (Gere, 198^) .* Writ ^roups^rovide a unique opportunitjr 
for a communication intention definition o^ m/aniri« to ent^r the" composition • 
class because they link meaning with £un<vtion directly. 

Response groups constitute a teaching practice based on currently 
accepted approaches to composition instruction, and the research done soo 
far (cited above) shows a strong corresponde^i«;e between the use of response . 
groups and writing improy^ment;. Evetf so, little is known about what actually 
happens ^n group meetings, particularly what kinds of comnents students 
make and how these affect the writ ingr^proce^s. Important questions regain: 
.What do students say about each others' writing? Do students Represent a 
"real" audience, one sensitiye to .communication intention? Do ptudent, 
comments actually Jgad classmates ^ttf* change and improve their work? Do ^ 
they write with a greater sense of audience and pjjFppse for respoft^e grptipsr^ 
The present study is an attempt, to find answer to such questions. 



METHODOLOGY: Data Collection and Analy^s 
Data Collection 

■ f 

a 

A total of nine response groups, two from fifth grade,. *£our fpom eighth, 
and three from senior high school, are the subjects of the 'st^idy. These 
are small, groups of from four to six students, which met as a rej^lar part 
of instructi«ri in composition. Elch group' followed a procedure using 
primarily oral response and derived from the "teacherless writing grouR" 
procedure' described by Elbow n973) , which involyes reading papers aloud 
during meetings of the group, wlfth each membet of the group responding in 
turn, ^ince students sbmetime made notes. while papers were being read, 
these? too were collected. At least three meetings^ of each group were 
recorded, and during the meetings an observer was present to operate audio 
'equipment and take notes. Groups were observed at least once before 
recording in order to get ^acquainted with group members and become familiar 
with recording conditions. 

These three different grade levels were chosen becaj^se students in 
these grades represent, according to Piaget (1971), three different levels 
of cbfenitive development. This cross-sectional approach of looking at the 
same activity at three different grade levels was intended to highlight 
theji.effects of developmental differences on writing group behavior. 

Teachers who^ participated in the study had 'all been trained in 
writing group procedures through the Pugefe-«*ound Writing Program (an 

Tafffliate.of the National Writing Project) and had participated in writing 

J ^ . 

groups^ themselves. - Teachers were s(elected for the study because they had 

N ' — • - 

already used writing groups successfully with their students and were 
willing to have ol>servers in their classes.'^ % 
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The following data were\ollected : all oral proceedjj.ngs of groups; 
group behavior as ncHied by observer; students' written not^s; copies of 
drafts fead £ft group meetings; and revisions of papers done subsequent"^ to'' 
group meetings. All tapV-re^rs^ings were transcribed by project staff. 
Study of Data , * 

Theoretical Model , The chief work bf the study was to analyze and summarize 

group comments, to compare pr^iminary and revised drafts of work read at 

P 

gro^^ ^ee tings and to draw conclusions about the general characteristics 

V 

^of student response at the three grade levels. The strongest rationale 
for response gf?)yps' derives from a functional theory of language, and, 
the model used for Analysis is based on a communication intention model of 
writing/responding. , This model represents cfeLscourse as being composed of 'J" 
segments called idea uniCs, and describes ^^^^^ units in terms 6f thr#e 
functions: yinform, elicit, and dirject. Wallace Chafe defines idea unit^ 
> or focuses of consciousness as segments of discourse that coincide'^witH a 

person's focus of attention. Chafe ^claims that spontaneous screech is not % 
produced in a flowing stream but in a series of brief spurts. These spurts 
are the idea units, and dividing "transcripts into such units provides me^ 
\ ' - a way to examine the interaction of meaning and function since idea unitg 

are unites of meaning for the speaker. According to Chafe, the boundaries 



v-'s 



of idea units are marked by intonStion (pitch either rises or falls), by 
pauses, and by syntax (an JLdea uniJE-ntSs.^aSually a single clause) . 

Transcribing writing ^roup proceedings in idea units constitutes a 
good quantitative measure^^of which aspects of writing receive how much 
attention, and shows wheoher those aspects of writing iwhich receive most 
focus in the group receive corresponding amounts of attention from the | 

. . t 

writer during sub3equent revisions. More important, because the idea unit 
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IS a unit of meaning for the speaker, it establishes a bagis for looking 

' ' -. 

at the interaction and meaning and function in writing group language.' 

Transcriptions of writing graiip meetings were^first" divided into ' 

ea units. Each unif was then labeled , or coded, with one of the three 

basic functions noted above: inform, elicit &nd ^rect. This coded system 

^ provides a great deal of information 'dbout th^language Of writing groups 

because it gives attention to both function and meaning. Each of the. 

three language functions identified in this system provides a rich source. 

of information on what students say about one another's writing. Perhaps 

the most unusual features are revealed by the Directing function. ' A 

.^gnificant number^of researchers (Bellack, 1966; Cazden, ' 1975 ; Barnes, 

1969; Flanders, 1970; and Sinclair, 1975) "have examined the language of 

classrooms? and ha'^e come to the conclusion that students have accesfs to a" 

* ' ' ■ ' i 

liittlted number 'of language functions. It is very unusual for studints to 

engage, in directive functions such as-opening conversation, seeking clari- 

^ication, requesting, and closing conversation. These functions are reserved 

almost exclusively for teachers, who say tilings like "Let's discuss the ' 

questions on page 22" or "Would you please Qlose "the door?" Writing group 

transcripts reveal a high percentage of directive functioa in the language of 

students. Examples of directing language would be -.statements that control 

the group. Such as "Okay, let's g^t started," "Go ahead Linda" and "Don't 

worry about the cube now"; and statements that direct . the" writing such as " 

''You could swLtfch it around and say the bodies lay," or "How about saying 

somfething li^e, these boys put on their badges of courage!" 

' / ^ 
The iriforming function is the most common in writing groups and like 

the directing function, it, Includes both writing and the ^roup among. its ^ 

topics. Students inform one another about group procedures ''Patty rfead 



first last time," and about their writing "At &he end it was funny," and 
"The way you use that word blood makes me crinRe." Students use the 
eliciting function to ask questions about procedures "Whose turri is it ° 
now?" and to solicit advice from the group "I don't know what to do with • 
that. What do you think?" 

By analyzing the language of writing groups in terms of function, th'ig 
study was able to consider what the language DOES, and this emphasis on 
function was important to a consideration of the effects of oral language 
on subsequent writing. The relationship between speaking and writing is 
a complex one (see Kroll and V^ann, 1982) for a more complete discussion), 
and this study provides yet another perspective. 

The three functions ultimately derived were reached by an iterative 
process of eKaminirig transcripts, considering coding systems, and examining 
more transcripts. In accordance with Mehan's (1979) suggestion, the process 
of coding language functions became a heuristic device which facilitated 
further discovery about the nature of oral response in writing groups. 

In addition to this analysis of language function in the transcripts, 
the study includes analysis of revisions of papei^ read and responded to 
in writing groups. Drafts of papers read at grouVmeetinp were compared 
with subsequent revisions and changes noted. These chan^^s were then 
compared with the comments students had made on the earlier draft. Where 
a comment clearly referred to a place in the draft which had been changed, 
the change was attributed to the influence of the comment. 

The purpose of this analysis was to determine whether writing group 
response has any notable effect on the revising process. The investigation 
of the relation between revisions and group response was guided by two 
hypotheses. The first is that Students' oral response to composition 
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constitutes formative evaluation', that is, that it ct^sists of comments 
that evaluate writing In terms of how it can be changed and Improved. 
The second hypothesis proceeds from the first: a written composition 
that Is subjected to formative evaluation In the writing group setting 
will in subsequent revisions evidence change and improvement. 
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RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS . " 

Results of this study fall into two catcRories: a description of the 
language of writing groups ^In terms of its functions; and a description 
of the effect of this language on the revising process. Both descriptions 
are the result of the analytical procedures described under the "Methodology" 
section above. 
Pata 

The project collected data on nine writing groups, two in fifth grade, 
four in eighth grade, and three in grades ten through twelve. Although the 
original plan had been to collect data from six groups, two at each of 
three grade levels, the differences between groups, and the possibility 
of learning more about how various groups function, enlarged the scope of ^ 
the Itudy. 

Fort^six students and six teachers were included in the study. The 
teachers, schools and grades represented are these, ^w,rfth teachers* names 



changed to preserve privacy; 



Cutter Seattle School District 

Connally *^ Edmonds School District 

Howman Bainbridge School District 

Bergman ' Seattle School District 

Spenard Northshore School District 

isaylor Tacoma School District ' 

Between January and June, 1982, recordings of the writing groups were 
made* Between^hree and six meetings of each group were taped and tran- 
scribed. The total number of transcripts is thirty-nine. 



Fifth Grade 
Fifth Grade 
Elighth Grade 
Eighth Grade 
jpyj^eventh Grade 
Twelfth Grade 
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... . ^ _ ^ „ . 
Analysis af transcripts shows that at group meetings students comments 
are for the most part confined to two 'general topics: the writing and the 
group itself, primarily Its procedures. What students say on these topics 
can be described according to the functions postulated by the model, that 
is, they inform each other abpiut their writing and about, group procedures, a 
elicit information, and make comments that direct either the group, or 

♦ 

the writing process. 

Language which directs, although not as common as that which informs, 
is used routinely by stu^fents In, all the groups studied, and its appearance 
*oi/such a regular basis is noteworthy, especially since it is uncommon for 
students to use such language in classroom situations, which are usually 
directed by teachers. With the directing function goes power, and when ) 
students give one another advice about writing they do so in the belief that 
vfhat they say can effect changcts. In her examina^on o£ the development of 
language functions among school children, A. K. Markova (1979) notes that the 
linguistic and psychological development of students should include the 
directing or regulative function', and, according to Markova, when students 
do not have adequate oppartunites to develop the regulative or directing 
function, they become socially immature, unable to regulate their own 

behavior or effectively influence that of others. It might be argued that 

f 

the lack of motl^vaeion toward writing which teachers see as procrastination, 
underdeveloped ideas and careless proofreading has its roots in the social 
immaturity fostered in many classrooms. Regardless what power is 
ascribed to th^ directive function, it occurs in writing groups and in 
relati\5^i^y few other conversations in classrooms. 

/ 
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, The most frequent use of lanRuage in writing groups is to Inform, and ' 
this study confirms what other advocates of writing groups have claimed, • 
•that peer response groups give students a tremendous amount of information ' 
;about their writing, much more than they usually receive in teacher's 
marginalia or even in a conference because whajf they receive is information « 
about their writing from four or^five other-' people. While some comments ' 
mi^or teachers' qualitative remarks such as ^that was good" or "that doesn't, 
^m^ke sense" and attention to form such as "Thfe last part needs an ending" 
or "You wrote it the other way around" the majority of comments inform the ' 
writer about the content of ^he writing. Fifth graders tell one another 
"You didn't put in rumors or. anything." and "That part doesn'^fit in 
because there's nothing about it earlier In the story."" Eigl«:h graders 
tell ope another "In the beginning you had what they actually said, and you 
had a lot of discussion between it and we sort of lost interest in the one, 
two, three, four. Then you went on and said why. It seemed like too much 
of a stretch." and "I thought that the point was that he didn't kill that 
animal." and high school Juniors s^iy "They eoul,d jusjt be scattered bodies" 
and"they«participate in overlapping .conversations to develop the meaning 
of a paper on war: 

P: But war is caused by a cJLash between people, between groups of people 
M: Ri^ht, it's not . . 

P: I mean it didn't start by, you knoi^^V:^ few men getting together ... ^ 
Oh yeah 



P: And getting an'gry a^^/Sach^other j 
M; That's what she's saying 
P: It's caused, because one, you know . 
Yeah, I know what you mean . . . 



P: Section of people disagreed with ... 

M: with another section, well that is what the civil war was . . 

P: with their traits or whatever ^ 

M: Yeah 

P: How they like their life. I want to know what else you could 

M: Okay, since i^'s the civil war ... - • 

P: a war caused joy T . . 

M: well, we'd be biased 

A- 

P: That's just har^ cause no one really know wl^at ... 

At this point the writer interrupts to say "The thing is, I wasn't 
•trying to say whosa ^ide because there were people from both sides. The 

conversation continues for several more, minutes and at the end the writer 

\ 

has a much claarer idea of what she intends to say and how what ahe has 



already written is perceived^ by her audience. Perhaps most important is 
that the conversation is implicitly concerned with the communication 
intention of a written text. For these soiudents, . the focus of meaning 
is to be found at the intersection of whaV^t "says" about war and their 
owi^ ideas on the subject. 

Not only do writers receive considerable information from "others, but 
the writing group provides a forum for self-discovery among writers. The 
prodess of reading aloud often makes writers more aware of their own 
language, and observers' notes in my study include frequent reference to 
students revising Jtheir writing as they read it to the group. In addition, 
writers make comments about their own writing. Occasionally these become 
defensive "I did too" or "I told the reasons for and^ the reaso^ against" 
but more often writers explain their intentions to themselves as did the 
eleventh grader who said "I wasn't trying to say whose side because there 
were. people from both sides" or the^ eighth grader who says "a lazer ^un is 

18 ■ 



supposed to mean he's io the' 21st century so he's ahead "of his time" or\he 
fifth grader who. says "we'^re supposed to reason why he wants to reht it 
to the vampire and why he doesn't and liiidn't put that." Students who make 
comments like tl^e about their ow^ writing are on their way toward un<fer- 
standing that meaning is related tQ function and are more abl^ to fulfill 
their responsibilities '^as, writers.' 

The final function, eliciting, occurs less frequently than either 
Dir'ecti-ng, or Informing, but its presentee is signif ican*^t in student comments 
especially when information is being elicited abouj. the wri^g. Unlike 
teachers' ,elicitations, such as "What does this line mean?" where students 

.A 

rightly assume that^ the questioner already knows the answer, questions in 

■ \ 
writing groups come from a genuine desire to know. When, for example a 

listener/resp^der asks for clari%ation of a piece-of writing, the.message 

to the writer is that the audience|ts interested^in what s7he has to say. 

Elicitations p;ertaining to wrtfing alsQ*focus the writer's attention on ■ 

the meanu^<»f written language in terms of its communica"tion intention., 

And writer's |ho elicit information and suggestions about how their laBguage 

is "getting across"- to others, or^boiit how they might change their language, 

are not only acknowledging meaning as deriving from function, but are 

■ J' 

demonstrating resp,^iblity to the composing and communicating processes. 

Analysis oTf writing group language also included a numerical tabulation, 
of the incidence of idea hnXts in each functional category. The tables 
thus provided allow a rough comparison' of writing, groufts in terms of the 
kind of language they use. . 
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Tabulation of. Number of Idi^a Units in each of Four Function Categories 
(.Numbers below represent to^ls for-^all meetings of the group directed by 
that teacher. In the case of teachers with two groups, totals of the 



groups have been combined . ) 
Teacher: Cutter 

IW (language which informs re writing) 
DW (language which directs re writing) 
EW (language which eUcits re writing) 

i 

G (language concerning group — all 
functions) 

Total 



1 



Number 
473 
3 

' 36 
439' 

951 



Teacher: ^^onnally 


J 


Number ^ 


^ IW (language*" which infcrrms 


re^ writing) 


31-M 


DW (language which directs 


re writing) 




EW (language which elicits 


re writing) 


41 • ' 


G (language concerning group — all 


259 


functions) 






Total 




659 


Teacher: Howman ^ 




Number 


IW , 




671 


DW 




78 


EW 




• 69 


G 




. . 409 


Total ^ 




"1^27 
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17 



Teacher: Bergman 
EW 

Total 



Teacher: 
IW 

G 

Total 



0 

V 

Baylor 




Teacher : Spenard 

IW (language which informs re writing) 
DW (language which directs re writing) 
EW (language which elicits; re writing)\ 
G (language re group — all functions) 
Total 



Number 
720 

4 

223- 
73 
188 
1204 



Number 
820 
73- 
18A 
9A 
1171. 



Number 

507 

250 

i22 

A80 
1359 



isent percent of total number of 


idea units 




Teacher 


IW 




EW 




G 


Cutter 
Connally 




.3 


3.8 




A6.2 


A8.r 


6.3 


6.2 




39.4 


Hownian 


5A.6 


6.3 . 


3.6 




33.3 


Bergman 


59.8 


18.3 


6.1 




15.6 


Baylor 


70.0 


6.2 


13.7 


&. 


8.1 


Spenard 


37.3 


18. A 


9.0 




33.3 
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The comparison table Indicates, first of all, that all writing groups 
devote most of their attention to the writing rather than to Issues per- 
taining to the groiii), and that most of the comments students make infoijn 
the writer about some aspect of her/his pa^, rather than explicitly 
directing the ^wrltlng,^ as in making sCggestions for Improvement. The 
table also indicates some striking differeijces between the groups, with 
each group showing at least one unique characteristic. Cutter's group. 
, for Instance, is unique in providing virtually "^o explicit direction for 
writer (though, it «hould be noted, comments in the IW ca^gory may include 
implicit direction for Improvement). Bergman's and Speriard's group g^are 
unusual in the amount of directing they provide, but different from each 
^other in the informing category. Thus Bergman ' s"group is unique in pro- 
^ vldlng a relatively large amount of ,d^.rectlng with comparatively little 
attention spentjito grou^ matters; and Spenard's provides considerable 
directing and spends d great deal of time on group procedures as well, 
^onnally's and^l^vman ' s groups are most similar, but the former pay'^s more 
attention to the group than the latter. Baylor's group is unique in its 
concern with ellcdtlng informatibn about the writing. 
Effects of Oral Res&onse on the Rfevisllg Process 

Analysis of comments which students make in response to each other's 
papers confirms the hypothesis that the comments on writing .constitute 
formative evaluation. Oral comments made Immediately or soon after a 
text is presented give the writer direction for rewriting. These directions 
nay be explicit ("you should put what you did before") implicit ("Why 
didn't you put in 'because of the fog'?"). It is^so Important tb note 
that a cofimient that implies kn assessment of the quality of the writing 
may be takeA as an implied direction for the writing process. The remark 
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"I. like that part where you said t^hat you remembered It so well" contains 
the latent direction "Keep your opening sent«^ice as it is." A negative 
response can work in the same way: "I didn'tVike that, part where. . . ." 
can be taken as a direction to do something about the offending sentence. 
The listener who makes such comments may, of ^^tts^T not mean to make a 
suggestion at all, but the writer may easily act a? If if had been ma<le, 
jjl^reby turning comments of the "I liked/I didn't like" variety into de 
facto formative evaluation. / ~ 

This study thus concludes that students' oral response does provide 
formative evaluation: directions to the witer about how a composition ! 
can be changed and improved. This conclusion is anticipated by the 
initial study, described above, of the functional categories of writing 
group language, since comments that inform the writer about some aspect 
of the writing, or direct the writing process by making suggestions may 
be expected to take the form of evaluation. 

^ That writing group response operates as formative evaluation is 
further confirmed through **the confirmation of the second hypothesis which 
directed this part of the study,, that a composition subjected to formative 
evaluation will in subsequent revisions evidence change and improvement. 
There was evidence from writing groifps at all three grade levels that such 
revisions do occur. Here, from a fifth grade group, is a ctiaracteristic 
set of response to a student's paper, with a description of the changes . 
the writer made subsequently. -i. 

The students in this group read descriptive e&says comparing the 
appearances of two pictures in a series called "The Changin^ouptryside. " 
These p^ittures depict the same scene at different periods of time, and the 
aSsighment was to compare how the scene had changed. The second student 
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to read - call her Ellen - presented the following tdxt: ' ' 

It seemed just like yesterday I remember it so well. The road 
was dirt, npu it is cement. Now trains come by more than they 
used to. ;They tore down the old dock and put in pipes for the ' 
stream to run through. It looks like a whole new city. The 
/ town seems smaller and there is a railroad station. The bridge 
/ on the old road is gone. I wish it was like before. 

^fter Ellen had read, comments began almost immediately. Lynn was 

the first to speak, saying, "I like that part where you said thSt you 

remembered it so weU." Then EllAi and Kurt had the following exchange: 

Kurt: Um, when you said the town seemed smaller? They're, um, 
they're adding on and stuff ^so it would be bigger if there's a 
train station there now. 

Ellen: What I meant was,* was with the fog it seems smaller. 

Kurt: Ok, um, you should of - of - if you said, if you meant 
that, why didn't you put in because of the fog? 

Ellen: Maybe I should change it. 

Mick also had a suggestion for revision: 

Mick: Ok, um - why do you wish it was like it was before: You 
should put like, you know, what you did um, before to make it 
real fun and stuff. It was good. 

Ellen: Ok.j^ 

This was all the group had to say about the writing, less than three 
minutes worth. , It is highly focused on parts of the text rather than on 
the essay as a whole. Except for the veafcr general "It was good," listeners 
are pointing to clearly defined segments|of the paper tjiat they find note- 
worthy: the opening sentence, a^seeming contradiction in one statement, a 
lack of explanation in the concluding sentiment. These students are not 
proceeding, as most teachers do, from a set of well-articulated, abstract 
criteria, yet their response 'provideg^leaf^, easily- followed directions 
for what to do with this specific piece of writing. That the directions 
were easy follow can be seeJi from Ellen's draft, the one she read to 
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thfe group. In response to Mickys comment, she has writteS into the margin: 
"Why," and added the sentence "It was more peaceful." In response to Kurt," 
she has added the words "with the iog." The final draft.whlch she submitted' 

to the^eacher to be graded, reads: . 

* »; " ' ; 

It seemed just like vfisterda^ I remember it so well. The road 
was dirt, now it is^qement. Now trains come by more than they ' 
use to. They tore doiJh-^the dock and put pipes for the stream 
to run through. It looks -like a'vhole new city. The town 
seems smaller with the fog so l«?w. There is a railroad station. 
Tbe bridge on the old road is gone. I wish it was like before, 
it was more peaceful. 

It is interesting to compare the teacher's resiionse with that of the 
group. He marked the paner "A-" and oifer the sentence "I wish it was like 
before" wrote "So do I.'" After "It was peaceful" he added 'Vasn't.it " ' 
and his summary comment reads : ' ' 

Your paper really appeals to me. I like ibur topic sentence 
and the variety in the sentences. Good. ' 

The obvSLous difference between this and the groups response is an 

apparent difference In function. Where the group's response had the 

effect of directing Ellen to make changpsf in her paper, the teachers 

-0 

response seems meant ^o convey a sense of personal affirmation. He wantes 
Ellen to know what he thinks about what she has said, and to point oLt and" 
affi^ what he considers good, not in terms of what she says so much ,as in 
termrf of what? teachers think of as aspects of good writing: topic sentences ' 
and sentence variety. ^ is applying the conscious, abstract criteria we 
mentioned above: good writing has strong topic sentences and variety inV . 
sentence structure. Evaluation for him works down from an abstract model • 
of good writing to the concrete instance of the written text. The gi^oup ' 
works in response to the text alone, employing not a pre-existing set of 
criteria so much as their own hearing of the text, what happ6ned in their 
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own minds at the^^ment of decoding Ellen's language: the percaption of 
^ .a contradiction, thf sensing of a need for explanation. 

* ^The conclusion drawn from this arid similar examples is tkat group 
response constitutes a formative influence on the composing process. But 
it should be pointed out in' closing that the exercise of this Influence 
depends Upon factors that are often b.ejrond the group's control and in the 
hands of the teacher, such as determining when during the writing process 
groups are to^meet. and what kind of instructions and procedures they are 
given. But the formative ^function is inherent in the group comments we 
studied and, g^n the oppairtunity and encouragement to do so, student 
writers will^ife^ond to this formative influencet ^ 
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IMPLICATIOMS 

That peer response influences student writing is clear from the 
preceeding parts of this report. It should also be clear that'^much more 
remains to be said about that influence, and not just about the influence 
of oral response itself, but of all aspects of response groups: their 
procedures, their development, their relation to the class as a whole, 
their place in the composing process. The data gathered so far has by 
no means been exhausted; there. is still much to be learned from It. ^ And' 
the existing data also implies questions for further research, questions 
that depend upon additional information. This section outlines possible 
directions for additional investigatibn of peer response groups and explores 
the pedagogical implications of this study. 
Research Using Existing Data . U 

^- Rhetorical Function o f Studeiit Writing . Examination of existing data 
suggests that students in writing groups constitute a potential audience 
? **<=h other's writing, as opposed to a panel of evaluators. Their 

relation to the writing may thus be quite different from the teacher's, 
which is pedagogical rather than rhetorical, the teacher serving primarily 
as ev^uator. Additional research would examine transcriptions of writing 
group discussions to determine the extent to which ^student^response) operates 
rhetorically, serving to inform, persuade or entertain, an audience. 
2. Relation between Pe er Response and Reviisinp . Although the current 
research shows that writing groups do influence revision by suggesting 
Changes in subsequent drafts, there is still much to be learned about the 
extent of these revisions and the degree of improvement made in student 
writing in response to suggestions. Further research could use existing 
evaluation criteria, such as the Diederich analytic scale or the NAEP 
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revision model, to analyze existing data for the extent of improvement in 
student papers subsequent to meetings of writing groups. It is also 
possible to analyze existing data to determine the kinds of revisions 
suggested by peer response, and the kinds of revisions students actually 
make. 

3. Writing Group Talk and the Development of Meaning . Examination of 
transcripts of writing group discussions shows that students often use 
talk to explore and enlarge their understanding o^f both the content of 
their writing and of group and writing processes. In overlapping and/or 
collaborative conversations, student;s develop meaning as they talk. Further 
investigation of these transcripts would analyze student language for this 



development • 

Group Typology . One obvious use of the existing data is the comparison 
of student writing groups to identify certain group types. Preliminary 
examination of transcripts of group meetings show interesting difference 
among groups in terms of efficiency, implied or expressed group function, 
amount and ty^e of discourse, group procedures, and so on. Further 
examination would attempt to identify and describe group types as well as 
consider cross age differences. 

5. The Writer's Relation to Writing and the^Writing Process . Existing 
data contains a significant amount of reference by writers to their own 
writing and wri^ting processes. This "reflexive" commentary show writers 
being concerned with Such things ilk problems they had producing a draft, 
subjectsi they write about, audience response to their writing, and subsequent 
drafts of papers. Further research would attempt to describe ways in which 
writers^ relate to their work, and could describe differences between writers, 
both within individual groups, and between groups and grade levels. 
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^* gHou£_Preparatlon and Developn.Pnr . Prell„.l„ary investigation of existing 
data suggestsythat procedures used to train students for group work vary 
anK,ng teachers, and that this variance may account for variations in group 
effectiveness, and role in the writing process. By comparing differences in 
procedures with differences among groups, it may be possible both to identify 
certain types of group training and describe the effect of each type on the 
function and performance of the group. Such a comparison could be done in 
conjunction with the investigation of group typology suggested i„ (4) above, 
an understanding of how groups are prepared helping to inform a description 
of group types. Groups also show varying degrees of change in procedure 
and function over time, and this group development could also be extrapolated 
from existing data. 

j 

-4tesearch Requiring Additional Data . j 
^' Classropm Context for Writing Groups . Th« environment of th^ classroom, 
including social atmosphere, teacher-student relations; the management of^ 
groups by the teacher; the relation of group meetings to writing assignments 
as a whole; procedures for handling student discipline and managing student 
work in general; teacher expectations for student learning and behavior: 
these all. accord-ing to the implications of the current research, influence 
the development, function, group type and overall effectiveness of writing 
groups. To understand the influence of classroom context on writing groups 
additional data is needed. Further research would carry the investigation 
of writing groups back to the classroom, in descriptive studies of individual 
classes and groups, in order to describe various contexts and their influence. 
2- Writing Grou ps and the Definition of Writing Ability . Traditionally, 
writing ability has been defined in terms of the quality and characteristics 
of written products. One implication of research on writing groups is that 
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broader definitions are at least implied, and sometimes expressed, in 
classrooms which use peer response. Writing groups, for instance, involve 
the writer in such skills as the ability to "read" an audience, the ability 
to act upon audietce response, the ability to determine value in writing 
and to articulate, this. Further research might include interviews with 
teachers and students, as well as investJ.gations of group procedures, to 
determine the skills involved in group work and how these relate to writing. 
^' Evaluation of Writi ng Groups . Current data suggests the possibility of 
establishing criteria by which to evaluate writing groups for efficiency 
and overall effectiveness. Further research would study additional groups ' 
to determine factors which affect group performance and would result in 
descriptors for effective groups, as well as criteria by which groups could 
be evaluated. 

^' Writing Groups and Memory Training . One currently neglected aspect of 
composition instruction is training in memory, originally an integral part 
of the rhetoric curriculum. Activities, such as note taking and quot^g 
from texts, which students perform in writing group meetings, seem to > - 
exercise memory in beneficial ways. Additional research would attempt to 
ft, determine the effect of group procedures on memory, beginning by investigating 
the extent to which memory functions during group meetings, and proceeding 
ultimately to investigate the effect of that function on the writing process. 
5* Evaluati on of Writing Groups , Although the present research has touched 
^ upon the relation between peer response and evaluation of writing, much 

remains to be deten&ined about this, particularly about criteria, both 
implied and expressed, that are in effect during group meetings. How do 
students determine value in each other's writing, and how does this compare 
^ith criteria used by teachers. Perhaps even more important is the effect 
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on student's writing of their having internalized criteria of value, uo 
students, by responding to each other's writing, acquire a strong sense 
of "good" writing, ^nd how 'does this affect their performance a's writers? 
^' Effect of Writing Groups on Quality of Sn.HPn. For teachers; 

one of the major questions about i«riting groiips is whether they actually 
lead to improvement in student writing. Additional research would co#are 
classes using thriting groups with those that do not. Through a pre- and 
post-test examination of student writing in these classes, it would be 
possible to determine the effect of peer response on the quality of student 
writing. V 

^' Th^ Classroom Use of Writing Group s. One o^he most important implications 

of this study is clear: writing groups can be a valuable instructional tool. 

helping student writers sustain the writing process', helping ' t4te,J|^velop 

an understanding of written language and how it affects a reader, and helping 

teachers control and manage both the process of writing and the writen 

product in the classroom. It is also clear that little is khown about how 

to prepare teachers to use writing groups, and about how teachers can,' in 

turn, prepare students to participate in groups. , As one of the teachers 

in the study said of the impulse o^f studentr to ask their groups to help 

them write their ^japers, "I just don't know what to do on this part. And 

I ne^ somebody to help me." It is a succinct and eloquent statement of 

the problem all teachers face: they want the help because they know the 

potential^ value of writing groups; they need it because they still don't 

know enough about how to tap that potential. Further research is necessary 

to determine how best to use writing groups in the public classroom. 

^ In conclusion, it is possible to describe the {.resent research as a 

pilot study which suggests that student writing groups are indeeji an important 

i 
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instructional phenomenon, and which has implications for additional research 
to determine more abbut the valuT of writing groups, and about how they work. 
Ultimately such research would have considerable benefit to the educational 
community r^ulting in information on how teachers can train students to 
work in groups, and how to use groups to the greatest possible effect. In 
addition to its practical instructional value, such research could very well 
broaden our understanding of student language, both written and oral, its 
acquisition, function and developmer^^^nd could enlarge our knowledge of 
the composing process by providing much needed information on the relation 

^een writer, subject and audience, as well as on the nature of classroom 
revi^on. That such research is both feasible and desireable is one of the 
Strongest implications of the present research. 
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APPENDIX A 

Sununary of Coding System Used to Analyze Transcripts of Students' Oral Response 

Transcripts wfere analyzed according to a procedure similar to the 
constitutive ethnography proposed by Mehan (1979) In which .all data Is 
included m the analysis, rather than representative samples, and Is analyzed 
In order to develop a prototype model for describing the data as a whole. 
This Is then applied to the entire data, modifications being made as 
necessary. ^ ' 

Accordingly, sample transcripts from all three grade levels were 
analysed at the outset. In order to determine salient features of student r 
lang^ige. These were readily described In terms of lariguage function, the 
most appropriate descriptor since tj»e purpose of the research was to determine 
the role of student responseUn the.wrltlng process. All language Junctions 
were reducible to three genial categories: Inform, Elicit and Direct. The ^ 
preliminary data was then ^lyzed for language content and It was determined 
that nearly all language of writing groups focused on either the writing „ 
(labelled W) or the group (labelled G). A third, subcategory, wa^ established ^ 
to Identify language which deals with the context for either W or G, and this 
labelled X. Additions and modifications to these were made as analysis/ 
proceeded. ^ 

Overall, the function categcgrles, and general content ("topic") categories 
were effective descriptors for the language of afl writing groups. Features 
unique to certain groups could be described using various combinations of 
these descriptors, adding specific "content, category." descriptors. These, 
and the entire coding system, are outlined In the attached table and 1 
sample coded transcript. ^ ^ 
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S;iin(il«* Coded Trnnhcript 



(IWF) 

(f«P) 

(IWF) 

IWP 

EWF 

(IWC) 

WV 

IC:H 

IWii 

IW02 

EWC 

EWC2 

(IWC) 

(IWC) 

(IWC) 

IWO 

IWH 

(IVH) 

IWO 

IWq2 

(IWH) 

IWC 

IWC 

IWC 



P: 
M: 
R: 
P; 
«t: 
M: 
P: 



R: 

P: 

R: 
P: 
N: 



R! 



* I'll KO. 

Well, the thing is, the way that ties in beciuse 

the beRlnnin^ lead« up^ the dlaloj^ue and then thefeV, . conclusion. 
So it's real lonR. 
That's okav. 
Do you have a title? * 

(^o. it*y^ just -Civil W^r Correspondence." 
I don *tj;hink anybody has It. 
Okay. (Reads his vrltlnK «loud twice) 
Thai's good. 
It's lonj5, but Kood. 

Now, did you say yoi^ook wme portions out of^he book? 
Some phrases and stuff? |^ ( 
Some phrases— the beKlnnl^K part- 
where the man with the sho^ll of blood, one marchlnR.. 
I could- probably leave that out but It's kind of a . . . 
No, it's jtood. 

I'm lust wnderlnK ' 
ICeah, okay. |^ 
Your dialogue I reallv liked. / * 

It just sounds authentic—really authentic. 
Okay, ura . 

Ono Ust thins, the pool of bVobd kind of iust doe5n't m.,k* It." 

let's Hit' . . . 

... a blood covered fl<-ld. 
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lavestfgating Language Function in 
Students* Oral Response to Written Composition 
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function categories 



D = direct 



E = elicit 



topic categories ' 



W « writing 



G = group 



I =8 inform 
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p * 



f - 



X « 



H 



R 
2 



content categories 



•procedure: group operations or processes 
in writing 

form: arrangement and conventions of 
writing 

content: information concerning writing 
or group 

context:, people, situations, and infor- 
mation outside group and writing, 
also reference to reading 
^procedure 

phatic: placeholder or emotional contact* 
with no content 

Equality: "evaluative statements/statments 
imply judgement, opinion, e.g. 
"sad story" 

response: soliciting Informatloir from group 

elaboration: -idea unit which adds detail 
to content of previous one,^« 
or which is Itself an 
elaborated statement 



( ) « reflexive: 



group member comments on 
own work 
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APPENDIX B: 
iSample Transcripts and Student iPapers 




. ~ • • eoc6(c^ IP\^ 

STUDENTS • - ORAL RESPONSE TO WRITTEN COMPOSITION ^^^^ ■ ' 

TRANSCRIPT OF PEER RESPONSE GROUP MEETING ' 



Teacher: Connally ' . 

Group Number: 1 . . • 

Recording Session Number: 1 ■ ^ 

Date of Recording: January 19, 1982 

« 

Writing Assignment: Changing Scene " - ^ Y 

Group Members Present (coc^ initials): M, K, E, L r ^ 
Observer's Notes: \ ^ 

'-'jMy:J . . . . ■■ 

IlUQ;./ ' ■ ■ • . . 

L-wc:^ ' . - ■ 
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/6H M: Ok. <f M TX)<f- 

iOC-jP K: You go M 

M.Text: There are many differences between 4:he two pictures. For perhaps, the old dirt 
^'^ road is now pavement and the 0tumpa are now trees, fimte is grass wjipyp 



i&vdann were and the house is painted red and there's a fence around the 
backyard. There once was a dock on the pond, now there isn't. Those are the 
differences between the two pictures. 

CC^fi 1^. Just a second. 

(silence) 

Ok. ' 

(second reading) , 



AM 



\ C 



E: Ok, I like the beginning and 

I like when you started it with for perhaps and um, 

well, I think that like unison the part where you said once in the 
beginning or something like that, /you should um, change it around 
because it,/cuz it's kind^of in the; middle of the story. 

It doesn't sound- that good. 

M: What do you mean once in the beginning. ^ 

L: I like the end of the story when you -. 

(break in tape - resvjmes in middle of K's comments) 

K: And also I think the story was good " 

(pause) but when you said "there onoe was a dock on the pond," 
"There once was a dock on the pond , "y^What ' s wrong with that? 
"There once was a dock on the, pond," /nothing's wrong with that. 

(silence, whispers, suppressed giggles) 



E Text; 



It seemed just like yesterday, I remember it so well. The iroad was dirt - 





K: 


H 


E: 




K: 















You have to tell where the garden was, 

like you could say in the garden in the bake of the house. 
Ot:herwise I thought it wasngood. * , 



1/1 - p. 2 



M: Ok, I'll change it. 

(short pause) 

{)(-^f Ok, now it's your turn. 

It seemed just like yesterday I remember it so well.. The road was dirt,' now 
it's cement. Now trains come by mare than they used to. They tore down the^ 
old dock and put in pipes for the stream to" come through: It looks like a 
whole new city. The -town seems smaller ahd -there is a railroad station. H 
The bridge on the old road is gone. I wish i£ was like before. 

Od^P |l: Go. ^ _ . 

(Second reading) ' ■ . . 



!: JC 

( I Hc") 
it 

(i WP) 

M 



L: I like that part where you said thiit you remembered it so well. 

K: Um, when you said the town seemed smaller? , 

They're, they're, they're, um/they're a*dding on and stuff so it ' ' 
would be bigger if there's a train station there? now. 

E: What I meant was, was with the fog it seems smaller'. 

r 

K: Ok, um, you should of - , , . . 

Oh. . . 

If you said, if you meant that, why didn't ^ro'u put in because of the 
fog? 

E: ? change it. 

M: Ok, um ' . ' 

jWhy do you w;^h it was like it was before? 

You should put like, you know, what you did um, before to make 
it real fun arid stuff. 

|lt was good. 



E: Ok. 

1 



Three' years kgo^^there was a house that changed by the colors. It was pink 
but now it has turned red.- And there was a dock by the pond but later the 
dock wasn't ^fehere. The old dirt road ,was not there either because it got 
cemented* All the trees have changed by the colots of their leaves. 

(Second reading, the second time through she changed quite a few words and phrases 
— ''they turned it into a cement road" instead of "it got cemented.") 



K: 1 Well, where you said "the roads were cemented,'^ you should say 
"the roads werfe^^rav^" instead of "cemente^i" cuz ".cemented" 
1 sounds --whewk- 



IJ-^ p. 3 



Anid you said there once was a house that was pink and now it's 
red 



\wcl 



You just said there once was a house, /it could be in never-never 
land, I don't know ' I * , 

So you can^t tell where the house was. 

M: Ok, I like, I like the way you wrote it as you were, um, you were 
using it, you know, 

everybody is an audience here 

and um, it didn't sound right' when you said uin> the ro^ds were 
cemented. 




(pause) 
That's it 

(Whispering to E) : Go. 



E: Ok, um, I think you that, um, when you ended it was just, it just 
stopped 

It didn't seem like it ended it just stopped. 
K: Yeah. 

E; You need to make an ending that sounds right 

and um, also, I didn't think that the part about the cement sounded 
right either. 



1^* Cuz when like Erica said, when the end, at the end you said the trees 
were different colors and, ? / 

' — ^ ■ J 



K I Ok, and um, 

(hfC^ I thought I 

|WC» thought it was a good story though 

K: You need to, you need to describe more 

JV^/^J Ralph: Are you finished? 

KiP/e(J)/ j Yup.^ Can we listen to it? 



er|c 
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: vA.-j/ . 




^rou^a ),«^rrhe„ br\(^^ \s do^le^^^^^S^ 

On ^y^e r^dciA'^ ^ 
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0 

It was on Saturday, September 1. 1923, the place was Tokyo Bay in Japan.. It was 
just bejgre noon that rocks shifted along a fall in. the bay. Earthquake Bay is 
where slfcoting through the earth's crust passed within second. Directly in their 
path lay the capital of Japna. Tokyo, and Japan's biggest port, Yokahama. In Japan 
the earth often trembles. But this was different. A church first began to sway 
back and forth then toppled to the ground. Yokahama was shaken to pieces. Where 
tire had broken out smoke roae. Even in tokyo they thought that it was just 
another small earthquake. But soon they changed theirminds, for now buildings were 
being shaken violently and tiles were falling oof the roofs. Then the shaking 
became that of a boat on a rough sea. The roaring went on for a few minutes and 
then the earthquake st|opped. By then fire had brokenout. Around 30 minutes later 
firest were all ov^r^T^kyo. They spread when the wind whipped at the flames. 
There was no way to stop the fires for the earthquake had broken the cities water 
mains. They had no way to fight the fire. Teh fire burned on for 2 1/2 days 
and the flames sweeping through all the city's wooden buildings. Yokahama was 
harder hit than Tokyo. Different parts of Yokahama were shaken to pieces. Fires 
broke out everywhere. Finally, a 30' tidal wave crashed out of the bay on to' the 
city. Yokahama Bay lay in ruins once the ordeal was over. Big earthquakes are 
uncommon in Japan but small ones are extremely common. Japan has several small 
earthquakes every day. Almost every three years there is a earthquake in Japan 
that is strong enought to damage. a building. 



At Okay. Read it again. 

(mumbling) 
D: Okay, I— 

(Second reading) 







T: 




























■ 


E: 

■ 


















D: 




H 


A: 
D: 






A: 









I 

I like the way you said the town was shaken to pieces, 

and how you said, "Told all tjie damages of an earthquake," 

I ll^C 

and the phrase "The earth trembles." 

i tlATC 

and I liked how you said the! wind whipped. 
Thank you. 

Okay, I like how the fire all over, okay 

and how the trembles went shooting through the ground 

and things were shaking violent:ly 

and "shaken to pieces." j^.jc 

Can you repeat the last one? (^OGhf") 

Shaken to pieces. nc 

Thank you. ' H 

I like the way that you said n[^^ that the buildings were shaken violently 



that and how you stressed the fact that it was burning for a few days, 
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A: / I like the tremble, 

and toppled, I 
and t^^way that you said that of the boat | jfr^c 



the way you kind of pieced things togetljer like spread/and then 
threw a few, threw a few words in/anaNput whipped / ^ 



D: 
T: 



and 
you 

and how the fire burned on/ 
and broke out 

and how the city lay in ruins 
and how it survived the ordeal. 
Thank you. 

Okay, the name of my editorial is concerts. 




I ve talked to many newspapers, and they've informed me that there are a lot of 
people concerned about teenagers gc!fing to rock concerts. Evidently the letters 
that the i^^wspapers received said the public should pay more attention to what is 
^happening, ig^he letters also said there is a lot of dr^gs, violence and non-cooper- 
ation. One letter a lady wrote said: I went to one ot these rSck^ncerts and 
I couldn t believe what happened. I've talked to some! teenagers fronT the age 13 
to 18 and asked them what they thought of qoncerts. Some said they are really 
great. Others said I'm afraid I might get trampled, but otherwise they're fun. 
I decided to go andobserve a rock concert and see what! my Q|)inion is. 



E: 




H 

IWCQ 



(Second reading) 

Okay, I like how you were saying at the end you were seeking your 
opinoin --^.^ li^c^ 

and then again where other people were ' \^^^/ 



had concern of rock concerts, 



\ 



/i /c 



T: 
A: 



and how the controversy and the different parts during tLe editorial 

I agree with Eric in almost on everything, \ ,lf:^ 
and the couple words I liked were the non-cooperation, 
and how you stressed the word concern 
and the word evident. 



Jc 

I. /C 



but one thing I couldn't quite understand was "at the end I decided to 
go observe one" but then fp^eyt like you started your story more in midpeak 
of it and then cut off all of a si^den. /You left us kind of wanting 
more, wanted to know what happened at this concert. 
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D: 



Ok^y, um, I agree with Andreir the last part he said about where vdu 
left off and stuff ifKTf^ 

and I like the use of your words like informed and observe. 
That's all I got. f^^^^ ^ 



T: 
E: 



Okay. 



ho 



Okay, my editorials on the treasure hunt. 

A lot of controversy hi^ risen throughojiit Commodore Bainbridge Middle School in 
response tobur recent treasure hunt. According to the rules, the n^sure seeker 
I S"^ was to follow the clues wherever they 'nfey lead, writing them down as\hey found 

1 ' them. The last clues stated the locatlbn of the treasur^ and that it\)uld be 

VU- Inhere on the following day. The next W however, the treasure could ^ot be found. 

According to a reliable source, after sthool on the day of the treasure hunt, some 
studetns staying after school for one rpason or another found the treasure in its 
--^^ hiding place. The studetns fought over; the treasure so a teacher confiscated the 

treasure and Hailed off the treasure huht. This editor's opinion is that the 
situation was handled incorrectly and stiould have been solved so that the others 
were not involved could have a chance tp find the treasure. It seems unfair that 
the majority be penalized for the actions of a few. 



(Second readin 



I 



IMC 



A; 



A: 



1 

i 

I I 



E: 
D: 



Okay, I like the way that you have sort of like a reportive instinct 

• I(a/Z^ * 

how you, you're careful not )to make mistakes 
and how you do't say who the; person is, 

; IMC ' 

you^re saying a reliable soutce and you're quoting 

and I like the way you said this editor's opinion. 

: - 

You're not saying I feel. iiVZ: 

"Thank you." f H ^ ' 

I like the.A^ord controversy '{i Jc 
and thought j, 
and like a reliable source, [ \{^-Jc 
um, confiscated \: /c 

and your editorial showed your, you know, opinion, 
andyou weren't accusing anyone really. 

Okay, I like the phrase accoridng to a reliable source 

fit 

and the word controversy 

and I don't really understand like would this!.be in like a Bainbridge 
Island paper or Seattle paper? fv/c 



H E: Thank you. 
I have a negative opinion on our so called 




' senior paint night. Tor onijrtiing, it 
shows total immaturity. It shows, how much of a hicktown Bainbridge really is. "l; 
realized that it is a custom. .When it getfe out of hand and obscene words are writ 
ten on the roads, also when they wax the steps of 4:he convalescent center and 
buildings are vandalzied, it's not your swket little custom anymore. I think the 
local police should strictly enforce the liw of vandalism. We- shouldn't have our 
roads painted with graffiti. Sincerely, disgusted. 















/IV 




1 






T: 












E: 


'\ 


A: 




E: 



'(Secona reading) 
Um, I like the w< 
um, hicktown, 
bbscene, 
vandalize, 



uji 



but who really i^ld wax the stajirs of a convalescent center? 
(laughing) 



and I like how you called it a (hie town 

: \i rc. 

and how you signed it disgusted. |,^^ 
Okay — 
Thanks. 

I like the wording 
and how you said anonymous in the editorial 
and how you're saying the seniors are acting immature 
and how obscene words were beiiig, written on the street. 
A: Thanks. 
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2/2 - p. 1 



A: Well, we've re - naver regkiy to go,, so - f^r^- /^,p/, IC-p 

. O'^- [ ^/ 

^'I'm in an original mood, so I'll start. OCjp A T^t 

Ok? hi 

V 

Others: Ok. l^rH- H 

* - I 

A: Ok, Um m m I didn't write a full paragraph cause I had two thesis 
statements ^^44i=^^^^^ 

/ and I wanted to know which one did you two. like better, 

which all of you people liked better. — ' 



1' 



A T^f- ' ^^^^ The Red Badge of Courage Henry tries td become 

^ . J ^ and when he finally does, he finds it is not what he expected 

Or, um 

Yuck. .. • / ^ ^ 

Caq't even read it IG-P 

V 

Um m m I guess I'll try to remember \ C) K f I (rf^ 

What was it, l€Hf- |-j 

it was about Henry, while he's trying, while he's thinking every-- 
thing out, Natur^ really seems kind of away from him and ^ 

^ really doesn't bave anything to do with him.^ 

J: Separated as . U&t 

A: Yeah, \^ (\htc) ^ 

but at the end, when he learns to live, by instiracts it says Nature 
something like nature was observing him. {^i(jtj 

J: Yeah, you know in that - JjJ^ \^}C/ 

A: There was a phrase likcb that. ((wC^ ' 

k'^ Yeah. ^ 

In, in. the book somewhere, I'm not sure Where it^p^was, /it mentioned, 
"^^ke Henry was in a box. \^Y^/^ / ^7/ 

I wasY^^ing in the critisms here, somewhere iln the book,/l'm ' 
)t sure where, ^ but it's like he's in ^ box separate, sejJarate and 



not 



away from nature. ' • ' \ |WX) \^/^] /Pj^ 

Others: Um hum , _ ^ 

. . 88 \ 



2/2 - p. 2 

A: But at the end, they, said, J*H^(j^^/ J) 

it said something about Nature observing h±m.(4^^^^^^ (^}\^)<) ' 



f 



Like nature had become part of him now that he had learned to^I*ive 
by instinct. - /In tr^\ /* x 

So, whJ^^h one do you like better? BhFfi 

(sh6rt paus^) ma^ 

J: 'Read the first one again? 

Af-i^^ ^' ^^^^ The Red Badge of tour age Henry tries to become a/man, and 

t Vhen he finally does, he finds it is not what he expected! 

T: Do you think that was what he was trying to doA though? k/TL' 
/A: ' Yeah. ^ . 

T: Do 'you? .g^^ f^^^ 

J: I don '1^ think - \ t^/. 

A: Of course. ' ^ ■ T '^Uh^C^I^J 

J: -I don't think he set out with that purpose in mind. " 

T: To say ''I'm going to be a man/ " ^ ' i * JCY ^ | (VCX ^' ' 

A: No, but he is just kind of trying' to prove himself^ 
to l?e able to say, "I'm a man." ' (-^^^ 

Well, you know ClWt./ ) 

J: I - I got the idea he - * » \ Gl 

T; He may have felt this way when he' made it through a battle - 
J: Yeah, and like he, he was saying he wanted stories to tell his^ids. 



Ti Y«ah. 

A: Ok ' 

J: That sort of deal 



He wanted to be a hero. ^||^ ^ W*7^ t^/^ 

s 

He wanted to bfe loioked up ,to. l i^^j ^ \\Af^ 

T: Yeah, he- wanted to be a hero, that's what it was. J^/ ' 
A: Oh, so, Henry tries to b'e a h^o when he finally becomes'^ 
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T:^ Yeah. ' - H 

A: Ok, can I 's6e your pencil? iys)C 

T: SuA . ' ^ ^ 

A: Thanks. * °' . >/ 



?'. So what are you goiVg to use to back it'aup? 

A: Well, there's, I am going to talk abOut first, how he's talking about 

i '10 ^/^0 C\tAjU) 

Um m m ^he brok -"vision of broken bladed .glory ' ' - 

■ and, you know, talking about men were too sophisticated now to 
have battles and war ^ 0*^3^ 

And then you, to the end where l^e's just figkting instinctively 

•= . • • ""^H M ■ : 

A: Yqu know, where they, when ry/the battle xdie^ they said that he 
was a, he was a war. deinon or 'something like that. 

T: Uh - huh. . ^. i^i 

v. Then, my other one T have whfere he, 'he's talking and thinking 



about everything. 



Trying to rationalize things like, you know, if he is going run 
. from battle, ^ QH^) 

and then you know," he was a rj he was amazed that amidst of all 
this devilmepef^ Nature had remained calm and a^-l the othe^ stuff. 

And *then, almost on -page 134 at the end it says that, quote 

(pause) I can't find it right now,/but I remember reading if 
because I remember when I read the book,/l said that's my thesis 
statement quot^e. /^^ ^ 

Um, that nature was regarding or something like that, 
Which do you^e better^ ^^^u^^^^ . ^ 

: I think >ithet one you can get a lot of supporting information for. 

\ ' . 4^*^/ • " 

: Indeed ^ , 

y (under his breath) Ah, stupid UrH f-| \ ^ 
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T: Golly 



. A: Next time we should sing out things, here, 
(laughter) 



Ok. 



Kirstin, want to go next? 
Ki: Ok f^ff^ 

Well, mine had two different 
has two different ideas. ^ 



rewrote it like it cpmes out witti two different ideas. 
It can run out in to two differeit efesays, 
Uh'huh, 4^rtf- 



Ki : Anyway 



Ki Text: The Red Badge of Courage by Steven Crane. 



In The Red Badge of Courage by Steven Crane, 
influence o:l^war. He starts out with a posit 
of war. The ne doubts the whole idea of war 
Through self-evaluation, and the eveluating t 
jar, he comes out more sure of himself in his 



Ki: You see, it comes out like does le ma*ture through the war or does 



he mature thrbugh - Q i^/c ) 
J: Yeah, ' , Ijj^ 



DC-<L 



H 



ienry Filming matures thru the 
Lve attitude of the heroic nature 
and his reasons for enlisting, 
le things that happen during the 
thoughts , 



Ki: -thinking about himse-If and through .himself the surroundings of war 



Others f Um hm, -W^f^ 
T: Yeah, ^ ^ 

You got good ideas, 
A: You know that's 

you can get a ^nA^-^ 



H 



the way you write it is very good also. 



T: Yeah, it is'. 
A: It's very down pat. '\vfFC~ 
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A: But it's not too colorful either^ 4W€l^ 
Kii Um hm. " ' 



A: An essay shouldn* t\fee too cdlorful or dui.l. 



T: Then it gets to be 9 pages long. ,4^,/^=^ 
(laugjiter) 

Ki: Yeah, it seems like it is too 

Which one should I go on? ^ -^t5WK2^ 
T: Which do you have the more ^ ^^i^f^T' 



which do you want to talk 



H 



aftout more? 

j It'd probably be easier for himself^ya through himself .because the 
more of what he y.s thinking to himself 

J: Yeah 



re i£ 



Yeah. 



A: Actually I tliink he,yhe makes himself mature like being prodded by 



T: A lot more. 
Ki: i'll do that. 



tOrlP) 



■K 



the war. ^ \^St.f- 

you know, he's pushed on by it. j^R ^ 



T: That could be his final thought htere. 
Ki: Um hm. 



A: Because if the war wasn't there, it wouldn't really have happened. 

^ would have just stayed on the farm anc 
(laughter) > 



/ 



A: ^Ok? 



Kilt Ok. 



J: Trina? 



«A: No, John. 



T: Ofci. 



H 



milked cows . 



T Text: 



The Red Badge of Courage by Steven Crane showed me - 
theiir. picture of the army life was full of" falsehood^ 



0(rP 

showed men that discovering 
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Q 



I wrote this when I was real tired last night ^i^&l^^ 
and but it's not what I want to say, (liAlC - ^ — 
But ^ want say that army is pictured to be a brave and 



Yeah. / 
-glorious thing 



and when you get in there It is just fighting and ^-^J 
■War sucks. ^ " .^^^ 

Ba'ttle and killing and everything. . ^^t=(:^ 

Ok, um m m H^Tf^ 
And like the Army's expectations that weren't met up by 
Why don't you say, um m m 



it collapsed the glorious view of the war. 
Or um m m 

it made fun of the glorious stories of war. 




But I kind of want to talk about their expectations more 
it got collapsed. - Uy/C) 

Cause I've got some things about the now / you know, the 
a - days, that I could put in. Y 



Steven - 

Not toqomany ,b€it ^ 
Yeah 

Steven Crane - 
Cause ^ 

Let's all get on with this. 



than how 
army now 



— 



Cause the false picture thAt they painted was kind of 1 Lke the bravery 



and they come out with medals and shiny things all over 
bod ies and new uniforms. ' ^ ( isij^ 

/and there wasn't srupposed to be death 

and the fighting would, you know, be quick ^ (tjd -j 

and nobody would '%sX. killed. , ( \UC^ - 



their 
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T: And they'd come back, you know, look what I did kind oE thing 



But - 

Um m St^en - 



In The Red Badge of Courage Steven Crane, outlined* the 
the distruction of the men's fantasies about being war 
Arrrr - 

That's a, that's a very hard one to word. 



T: It is 



heroes? 



A: I think, I think just wording Vwording your thesis statjement is 
going to take as long as the rest of your essay. 

T: I think so, yeah. ^^^^ 
Ki: Uh huh. flW+O— ' H 

T: But I have;||^ally strong feelings about it A * ^^ ([]H)(^ 
^ cause Mark being in the Army you know ^ /^^Cy -f- 

and they promised him schooling 

and they don't gi^e it to him. 

They, They've promised him a lot of things ^ /i^ - X J - 
and they promised everybody the samp thing. (\ (< ^ f^f(-^ 



And then none of it comes true. 
Ki: And they are full of profittses and^o thing comes ^ rue.' 
T: Yeah. i ^ s 



And how Henry said 
you know, um 
he came to his mon and said 



^ well, you know, she had destroyed the picture that a 



oh where is it? 



C iU/< ) 



oh "he had burned, several times to enlist. Tales of great movement 
shook the land. They might not be distinctly Homeric.lV | ) 

\ don't know how to say that * ^ ^ ^ i^- A \ 

Homeric. ^ 
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all. 



T: Yeah "but there seemed to much glory in thein. He 

had read of marches, sieges and conflicts and longed tq see it 
His busy mind had drawn for him large picture, large pictures 
extravagant in color, blurred with breathless 4eed, ".^ji^y^ 

And those kind of stuff he talks about all the time, ^-^i^f^^ 

You know, in the beginning. ^ 
Ki: Um hm - . ^ 

J: Sounds like a recruiter. * 
(laughter) 

T: Yeah, he does. ^ 

He really does. 
A: Ok^ * 

That's a real good idea. " ' ^ ^ 

you just got a really spend a lot of * time wording it.- 49W^ \ ONP 
T: Yeah, it^s going to take all week. -h^ft)(=(h^ (ll^^P) 

Three nights.. , 4hiH^^ 



John? 
' Ok. 



A: 
J: 
J: 

A: 
T: 
J: 
T: 
J: 
T: 
J: 



Um, I haven't written my thesis statement yet because I wasn't 

Oh John, John, John ^ , 

■ . ftfH— ' 

I wasnj^t exactly sure of what I v^as going to say. j 



Dd you remember the um, the farmef guy who helped Henry along that one 



time? 

Tattered guy? 
No, 



No, it was just an anonymous 

1 

It was the. guy that was his friend tl^at he never saw? .Quj^ 
Yeah, that he never saw* his face? | (^Nc/^ 

Was that- 

95 / 
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T: 

. J- 
A: 

T: 

J: 

T: 

T: 
J: 
T: 
J: 
A: 
J: 

Others: 
^ A: 

A: 
J: 
T: 

A: 
J: 
A: 



that seemed more, more like Christ coming back and supporting him. 



I can't remember what his name was'. \^^^^^ ' 

Was that before or' after Jim Conklin died? -^S^S^^ 
After * <£tA^€y^ 

After. 
After. 
Cause - 

He was coming back from that - 



You know, like you never see him. 
Yeah. 

But He's helping you along and 
Good idea! o 

leading you along in the right direction, 
Um hm. 



I ki t 

(\IAJ1<J 

H 



That's seemed more like a symbollism tf^n that other scene.' 



Yeah, yeah. 

Yeah, yeah, I thought, I^^^thou^ht, you know/ the guy is • ust a jerk 
He wants to go die by himself, /; 
I really didn't see the symbollism in it. J 
e Doc, /like he's coming b 



Yeah, you know, th 
Yeah 

-and supporting. / 
That's good, that's- ^ 



V 



I wasn't exactly sure how I wanted to state^my thesis. 

Yeah, that's probably worse than Trina's, , ,^ 

^ » ' 4-UW=r 
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.Boy. , 

Thart's going to take A months, 
Yeah . 
um m m m 
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A: The only problem is, it^'s hard to support, you know, for a f 
essay. f/U/C^ 

T: Well, you can talk about symbolism. 

Ki: Um hm. 

T: And talk about \ 
you know hox^ Jim Canklin had died 
and Hen^^xvas helped by this anonyinous persdn 
and then you can go on into some other d^jrmbolism 
A: This is a five paragraph essay, right? 
T: Page and a half.' . - 
J 



I'm not sure xi^hat the format is 
A? That's going to be 



VHP 
(Wo/ 



A: 
T: 
A: 



_ that's ax-7fully hard to try to get 
But if he had more, you know 
like 2 or 3 different times that there was a different symbolism. 
For something else. 
Yeah . ^ 

Like what we were talking about- 



Red Badge of Courage by Steven Crane. 
Yeah, but' I don't really feel that . 
Um. 

I mean so v/hat? 
(laughter) 

J: Oh, yeah, so what, this is my- 
A: Yeah 

T: Yeah, you have to - 
J: -my term paper here 

and I've got to have something you know 













H 
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J: 
A&T: 
J: 



-writing about that anonymous friend, \ih - (^t-^c^Cr^ 
Yeah fuj\^ 



-is the only thing that struck me as anything I wou.'d want to write 
about' it I, , ^ - T.. s 



A: 
J: 



you know, -Ml" H 

it's like, "I'm gonna $^tf^ if I can't-" '(J^JCz) \ ([^^ 
Oh righ^. \ - I 

0^) 



- but if I can't write about this, I (t,ycj 
I , (Jon ' t know ,• \ 



( 



talking about, about Henry's conscienc^. /-^ujX 



I think -I'm going to have to wait and write, write my essay on one 
of the other two novels we're doing. C^ ^^f }" T/^K^ 

But what were- * -W+f^ 

-But whatiwere ^ 
What were we 
when was that? 
That's something that was 
That was when 

r 

symbolism of the conscience f^*^^^^ 
-we left him, he left him in the field. [uityC 
back there just wandering around. i^^j^ 



You^xemember when uh, Henry was leaving and the tat 
Uh-huh. 



J: Was trying to come after him 



and he said he turned around and looked K^^^ 



ered soldier was 

4 ■ 



and he saw him just wandering around in the field. \, 
Yeah, that's right, you could use that, too. . QkjP 



A: 



And could put that in. 
Yeah. 

r 

Oh, I see, hey, that fits in real good. 
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T: Cause he was leaving - ^-jis^xftlf^ 
A: Really good now xj^e're in English +^J^ 
(laughter) 

T: ^ He'd be leaving his conscietToe there, and - 
A: Really well. 



Cr-C- 



I'm sorry. 



T: ^ and Je^us Christ in quotes Vould be coining to helji him. 



Ki: Yeah. „ 
T: You know. 

A: Vfouldn't that be funny - 



fvii 



Ki: That would be li^ce religious symbolism. [iJCfr 

T: Yeah, it would. ' ^_ft%/e^f^ 

Ki: Just for your thesis, then. ^ tlSAf ^ Q^n/C 

A: Yeah, SXeve Crane is an atheist, (laugh) j-A/t/t^ - 
Ki: Then you wouldn't have to/ go with all the others. 
T: Right, and you would have to worry about any of the iOthers, 
J. What s the definition of an atheist? Qsi^) f[£.H^> 
I read somewhere just: recently that an atheist doesrl't 

A: That's an agnc^stic. ffegX^ 

J: -doesn't, well, this might ^pply - ' , hmV/ ^ 

doesn't believe in God but also doesn't deny He exists. /"l j 

A: Well, John, we got to discuss it later - ^|^^ 

J: Yeah, but I read that - \ 



A: 
J: 



Oh, I know where I read that. '(((/J/} 
An atheist denies the^ existance of God,. >4W&^ ' / (/V/ 
-in the paper. Under weird words (laugh VNo , no that 
that came from interesting beckgrounds - 



um , 



7^/ 



like "chortle" Lewis Carrol wrote you know Alice in iwonderl^nd and 
all that. • i- ^/CX jjh'/J 
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T: 
J: 
T: 
J: 
A: 
J: 



Yeah, 







He, he,/he was the one who made up that wori "chortle." 



It sounds like, him. >iijC /■ 



Yeah, it does, 
It does. 



-WH — : 



It was a combination of a chuckle and a snort I think,/or 



something like that \\JCf 
"chcJftle" I^K 
-and, you know, it stmik ,^^lJC^ — ^ 



J: 
A: 
T: 
J: 
T: 
•A: 
T: 
J: 
- A: 

Ki: 

T: 

A: 

T:, 

J: 

T: 

J: 

A: 



You can tell us about it later. 
It's sounds pretty cool . — 
Oh, well: " 



I 



Anyway, you have a good one-^here, I think.; \v4C^ 
I think that x^ould work out. ^ j \IaJ^ 

IXkls going to be hard to write abouts. 
It's going to be hard. 4^0^^ — 



Oh, you bet. 



But I think almost any of ti^se are going t|) be hard. (fg^c^M^'^ 



Yeah, 
Uh-huh 



-mf — 



It's a term paper, it's<>gottaibe hard. 
The book is hard - r-f(XT^^ 



^ah. 



\ 



IaJ/ 

H 



She chose this book because it's |onna to hard 
Yes, sSe did. MaJ/_^ . . yj^ 

Well, it's a - W*=( 



.That's why it's called challenge english. 

-different than what I'm used td reading. 



Yes, I didn't - 

I/did not appreciate it at all. 10(j 



f i// 



( 



' t r 



'if 'v~ 
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N 



Ki&T: I didn't like it either, 



J: I don't enjoy this realistic writing, but - 

A: I like realistic writing but - 

• •' ' > 
J: . Comes with the teritory. 



A: -not to the - 

T:' I don^t like about wars., 

I'm definitely against wars. J^^^-^ 



-J: 
T: 
A: 



The kind of books I like to read aie Ian Fleming. 
Well, are we done? ^ 
Do you have apArthing? 

Anybody else have anything to say? Q (J-P 

Ralph: Finished? [E^'CtPI 
» T: Yep. -/-S^ | 



No. 
No. 
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' .btephen Crano. tho euthnr of I'he i.ed-bad.e of tJo.. mr, . , ... « n«turoll.,t, 

ue«ni««.Me m.t N«n,re i. im,. rviou« to man. No mxi.r v/hJt^-nnn cloe., ho jusl 
' o«.u.-.t «Jt.r th« course of K. ture. Inst....l, Crnne t^.ouyht :r.nn should sutrat 

la.a..M..Jf,and in so doing, let hJ ,v lr..f.rctr cMrol 'iie, insf.od of try. 

im. to ratioruli^e everything. Cron.'s philo.orl;, rorlr^^-ed tJ-rouyh th^ ' 
t]»ouvhts find actions of hlsjoin char.ct^r, Honry Fleming. 
,^ - At th. beginning, of TheRed_B .d,e of Courage . Henry U a «,mantic. He 

b^lievos .-h. (i.)^master,- (p.as) and Nature .uct s.hnit t. hin every whim, 
i But Wiatejy following his first bettlo, H%nry i. .,..,„d to find "Nature 
1..U ,.n. tranquilly on with he. ,o]<ien p.oc...... i„ th. :r.i .'. t of «o n.uch devil. 

nent.- (p^.iS) This antoundii;^ revol..tior. <:au»e. Henry to c^i^,^^,,,^ 
o^ncrnnr^ tf.ai,^.ctually. Nature -i. . t .ffect.-: b, .... actions of hu^^nity.' 

1.. t.ct. Natuxe^J^n control of .. nU n.. Henry "coulu now Percei.e hi.self 
to bo a very wee thing.- (p. 86) He feels himself "liable to bo crushed.- 
(P. 48) by Nature,and there i. nothing ho can do ah.ut It. ^ For brot^bl^'the 
first tin.c,. in his life. Henry begin, to seriously d.ubt not only "his own strength, 
but the strength of tho human rac^ as w*U. 

But thi«-s-pasm"'„f "Philosophy quic ly „«..es. Once safely back in camp. 
Hecry's -«olf-pride ... (is) entirely rcstoxed.- (p.89) -he .^^i. (returns) 
to his. old belief in the ultimate, astounding success of his cvn life.- (p.go)' ' , 
^Uter. when Henry returns to battle, he changes his philosophy one. again. 
fro. a c6d:y self-confidence to his foxmer sense o^ helplessness. Although 
co„.r.des consider hi:, an im,^«,rtar.t h.«,. Henry r4.Ur.u. tl.t.ln reality, 
"he (is) v§ry insignificant.- (p. 1C4) 
^ After l..t 1. ttlo. h-eno.discovex. t;H,t eve. sinco he first joined 



^1 th.o orin>, " his it.ir.d (had boon) undtry ii.t : uLi 1 l- ch. nyw/." (p. Ujj) He slow- 
ly ica'ins to'be 3 ens intell«icyt\i<il and r.'.rc inr.t.ncLlv*,. in the oflerthoughto • 
/ of, bt.ttle, henry finds that, vhilc fightiny, "hio usr.al machines of ■ reflection . 
; had h^i,(, idle,- (p. 131) r,nc V....; " he !m; ' vm. . ,,'barbciiar. ..i and ' 

, it w<..-. fine, wilfi, end ir. sonf; woy^, easy." (.^.100) henry discovers that ho 
' hna Lecot!.,. les:i deliben,t.». and^ro,.* l:.,;Ui i;.j.v<.., N.. i.v i,.jri,rizeu^to find 

thtt Jiii prefers himself that way. \ , 

Throughout the course of The hed Badc;e of Couracve . Henry Fleming Iftarno 
•not to. try to reason his way through life but,' :n:,te«d, to live by his inherent 
^ emotions. Ut.en hr- attomps'to Tiv. by the tf..ch i n.;. -^f hir mind, "he (imagines) 
the universe to Ire against him,. He fhatea) it ," (p.97) But pnce h^ submits 
hims,.lf to Nature and learne to live by th. v.uiaor,cc.-jf his heWt,' he is pleas- 
ed to dx.cover that " the Kx^rld (is) a w.:K; I r ni..." .(p. 134) Although Thu 
Red Be-dye of Cou^a^e is considereU. 6 c].ssic by m,.njr, it can also be called 
Just another prolixious pamphlet on the philosophy of Naturalism. 
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Stephen Cr . u, ^ 



ubail hira::. \ : to N- 



[• ■ ..lii . :r.;* t: or ..1; t : i. riot,' , 

Inrlc'oU, C:^ iv thnucjhV n'^n should 



r. I t. 



, •.. o'l •: r ' I' ^ iifi ch( /■ clt.r, nonr> :'\f: n-.i,;. 

n ii'i.t un i» in I in' r l and Nfitu;'. .iv fvt v mi;: t Jt-bSfPf ^tikt- 'wh-i^iie--crf-«uxa:j^id. 
IS-iuy^ /ftr*:i**--U^;'''hr (.:0 ::u.st< r.'^^ I:ut irtov Hio ♦ ol y following his first hfittlt^^ 
livtuv is am«zcJ to fina "Nature h.-'i go;ru !'rai](,uii:,A' on tith ho>r i^'ldt-.n pioc«:.-;:- 



r^ve 1 t'i t ) n , P < -n ry c:;:r»os to 
the r.h>cKini cJnclur.ion thwt, act-.^Mv, i:. * rft \r r-t . f^M.ctcd by the actions 
of himvcnity/ in f^ct, Nob.rt is ir. ci>ntrol )f inanl.incl. ;>fenry "cotiT^^iJow ,por- 
ceive him«<df to bo a '-<rr^y thiry.** *H<. feelr himself "liable to be crushed,*' \(' 

by Nature, an. I there ia nothir^y he can do, flbou t it. For probblrly the first 

It 

tiiie. in hifi ;ifc, Ilcnry b<ifjin.7 to seriously ioubt his own stronrjth and the 
strencith of the humdn. race. 



15TH: this sp^isin of )?Siloso'>hy quickly passc-s/ Once sajely bac); in cemp, 
Henry's -self-pri.ie ... (is) entirely M/stored^" an:i "he ... (returns) to 
his old belii. f in thi ultirr./ite, astoun.lnj :n:ccoss f hir. own life." *But 
when h<. returns to battle, Henry chfin-ier hir rhi]onophy once aqainii He swit- 
choj} from r cocky sel f-conf idrnce to hir fnrmirr :rt r.ne Helplffssness. Althouoh 
hir. comr^icUin consider hi' ..a^^hero, H*^nr^ reijli/.eri that, in reality, •'he (is) 
very insi^jriifiCf.nt." • 1 



i.ft.r \ 



IdRt brittle, H<^nry fiipovorj th^tt <.v^ r rince h<i- fijTjat join<;d 



the firrny, "hij; ;:i: nii (hud boon) uncercoin iVi):tlo chan :es." "'fifv^^^owly learn 
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iiilq/ sti'.u thct 1. ^ ' st, e> iv- ri.n i i<in uiu i *. f;nc, //lid^ 

V.i in .o::it , eaiiy.- -Li-,*^ her v'/ Ufscov* FVnt 1;^ i.e.:. i>ferir fr^!?/^t j y^bu . 



■ 1^ * 
ing K-cfns not ^*4J^^Trr4, t. loer .. l.ii:/.^y through lif<?, but, lnst<?od, Lo :i\M. 

by hi.*: tTt4^4*ajSj:^htr^ :vl\on . .i:rrr:;^ to livf. by thu teachimjs of hir rninu, 

— — — m) . " 

~\. I. ' . ■ 



auLtr.i'..'- hi-n5i(.] f t- ''Tiljui"''" N-!:';ri., . r.u l(;6ins t:) i ivf. by the y\ii<Jf net; ),£ 

t, y,e is t '.i.-ic -.-(.r t^.t "thr world (ir) 6 vWrl/ f"f"1^i: ;."'>./- /-^ ^/ 

..Un- ThQ . <; ^ bcclt,, -■: o-:m-.'. i. i:; t-r.j'i iorod f clarric; by mu/iy, it c. n ..Iso 

. ' ' ' . . 
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The theme of Stephen Crane's novel, THE BADGE 'OF 
COURAGE , is that man, in order to save himself from self- 
annihilation through stagnation, must change and grow 
spiritually. It is only through* trials and hardships ^ - . 
that man becomes dlDolblinod and developed in soul and 
cfiaracter, . * 

The book is ab^t a battle, a symbol of life, in 
turmoil and. change. It is a conflict in Henry Fleming's 
mind^t^e runs from battle then realizes that if he ig to 
livfe'^th himself he mugi' go tiaok. ' '*He saw hfs ''salvation 
in such a change" (P. 33) , yet he fears growth aM change, 
he fi^els safe wherel lie iiBptfterefofe he' resists . 

Spiritual; changd Pihat Is Henry's red badge of courage. 
It is a psycological wound of his conscience, whereas ' ^ 
Jim Conklin's wound was a literal ©rie^ of which he^ clie^. * ^'^^ 
And lust as Jim runs into the field to hide his wounds . ; 

from his fellow man,' so Jienry* also runs into a field' to' 

. ... ., ^, ^ 5^ ° ,,. . . ■- . , 

hide his »"wouh€" from the/'taitefed man wfio had asked Henry,- 

"Vriiere yeh hii?"(P.59). "It' might be inside mostly,' an* - 

them plays thunder. Where' is it located?" (P. 66) 

^. Henry feels the men aa^e "ever upraising the ghost, of 

shame on -the stick of their' curiosity. "(P. 66) The^ ■ 

unmistakable implicatioii' of* that quote is that or a flag. 

The actual flag Henry carries into battle is the ssthidoI 

of Henry's soul. When the regiment runs from battle the 

flk^ slnkW down; ' "as if in kying. iiSi' motion as iV fell . 

was a gesture of de8palrV"(i'1''^^) ' Hete^ 

not when' he runs fr'6m'"f>ati(le Kut'vrtien hfe fiees from' himself 
and iie redeemia the flag when xie' pedfe'ems hid cohsclehciBV 



/_._\.Henrytakestheflagof theene,>^>omWh«dsof "the ■ 
•. '^^^*l"l°^'=«"«"(f.127),thes^bol ,rHe„ry4s own other 

<relt.. And as the enUy -ooloibearefr dies, Henry Is rebora. . 
. . His spiritual ohangeUange is a prolonged- process but the new ' 
Henry, the ne^ ^earejj of 'the colors, triumphs over the old ■ ' 

^ Henry. "He. found thalj he could look back upon the btass " ' " 
. ^ and bo„,bast of his earlier gospels ^d ■see then, truly. 
.) He was gleeful when discovered that he W despised 

:• \ thein.."(p.i34) ^ ./ 

; In the nove^ there are four stages of Heniy-s gro»,th. - ' 
- In the beglnlng W is uriable to distinguish between "hL ' 
Visions of broken-biidl^gi^iry-^Vi^^ 
. r war. "In their presence he /ould-'not. persist' in flying 
, high with the wings of. „ar>;, Jlley rendered it almost 
^ impossible for him to seelilself in a heroic light."(P.70) 

• Je ,disc,overed as he wen^" throu^ a period of confusion and 
. doubt as realitr Intruded on his dres^ world, li^xt he goef'"' . 

through a struggle t, preserve through deceit ahd rationali- 
zation his heroic: image of himself . "His actions (hfs rmming) 
were sagacios things. They had been full of ^ategy."(P.5,) , ' 
In the end he solves the problem when he learns tc accept 
the world to itSntrue nght. "He saw that he was good. "(P. 13I) 

What 3>ane is saying through his novel is that we muL' 
continue for««M in life if we are: to achieve our- goals. ' 

"""^t grow and change or we Will be lost in the pas<) we 
^ , will be left behind. The lieutenant knew : this. • •"Yeh 

0«.t «.y on."(P.i08). he had said Ss 

he lead the men into battle. Henry is able to move ahead 
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Henry's Maturation , 

' ■ ■ ■ • ' 

the Red BadKe of CouraKe by Stepli§a Crane, Henry Fleming' 

matures through self-evaluation, becoming more aware of his feeliries 
and idefls throughout, the novel.. At f irst„y-HSen?y questions his reps&is 

for "enlisting, but after looking insid^ him^lf . f or the answers "he 

sefems to be satisfied with his decision! ' • \ 

■ ' ' • ^\ 

' . -^3^^^ befginning, Henry's attitude toward war is unrealistic. V 
IT ' A ^ 

-He believ,es that .it is a h.eroic Jfedventure with "tales, of great movements..! 
with much glory in them.". (p. 14) This image of war encourages flenry \ 
to enlist. H^ expects this glorious war with all of its badges and 
medals t.o fulfill his heroic 'dreams. He longs for the chance to ^ight 
and become a hero. Henry feels "he must- have blaze, blood and danger" 
(p. 21) to satis-fy his expectations. 



Henry's boyish image of the war soon changes as he is led his 
first battle. Paced with the reality of war Henry feelis that "he had 
been dragged by the mercil^s government" (p. 36) against ,his willl 
. ^ He is afraid to become involved. He wants only to watch the war and 

not participate. He observes the ol.her soldiers and surroundings trying 
to develop a reason for t\ieir actions. He lags behind during the march to 
allow time "to wonder alDout himself and to attempt to probe his sensations." 
CPf 311 Henry feels that- "t^hey were all going to be sacrificed" (p. 32) 

and that the officers were fully responsible for the regiment's fate. He 

r ' 
contemplates warning the men but,diie„to "unw3?itten responsibilities" (ibid) 

c, he feels compelled not to warn them. 

Whe^j/Henry enters the battle he wants to retreat. He "feels "that 

forcfefal hands from heaven wojild no,t have been able to have held" him in. 

• ^ , ' \ ' 

... O 
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place if he cou3^d have got intelligent control of his legs." <p. 59) " 
Dufing his first experience af combat he gains short termed courage. 
^^"He suddenly lost concern for himself, and forgot to look at a menacing 
fate-" (p. 41) ■ Thi5 ^bravery lasts only through the first battle, then 
Henry runs from ^ the^ second and third battles. After he stops fleeing he 
, becomes confused about why he" ran.. "Since he had turned his back upon the 
vfight -his fears had be^ wonderously magnified. " (p'. 48) To justify ' 
his funning awa^ Heriry throws a pine cone at a squirrel who runs up a tree 
Hepry "felt triumphant at this exhibition." (p. 55) This satisfies Henry' 
need to justify his actions. ^ ■ ^ ^ . 

The death of Henry's friend, J% Conklin, is 'algreat step in Henry's, 
mat-urity. Through the traumatic • death of Jim, Henry begins to understand 
the reality of war. It is no longer a heroic war but a murdering war. 
Henry "turned with a sudden, livid rage toward the battlefield.. He shook 
his fist." (p. 64) 

^ Later Henry makes a new friend, Wilson, who helps him become more 
mature. Together they capture a flag which* makes' them heroes in the eyes 
of their peers. This is the first battle where he feels himself '^capable 
of profound .sacrifices, a tremendous death." (p. 126)- 

As Henry left the battlefield he -felt "a qiiiet manhood. " (p. " 154) 
Henry Fleming matures within himself during the war. Through self- 
evaluation he changes from being unsure about himself W ^eing more 
confident; ^1 
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J-^^j matures through self-evBluatioh .^ETTtliom^^g^^ aware of his feelings 
•^r^ and ideas^throufehout the novel. At first, Henry questy.ons his reason^ 



■"^ ^hfe ReH Rad^fi 9f Q n.i Yp p;» by Stephen Crane, Henry Fleming 

for enlisting^ak^after looking inside himself for the ansvrerk he 
seems to be satisfied with f:his deeisio^s^ . , 

In the' beginning, HenryS attituden towards war is unrealistic, 
Jl\u^ • He believes .^^at it is a heroic|^ adventure with"tales of great movements 
■^acJ^ ,< ,y^\Xh. miifetj^ory in them." (p14^This' image of war encourages Henry 
•fi//t.^^° expects this glorious war with ^11 of its. badges and 

medals to fulfill? his heroic dreams. He loilgs for the chance to fight 
and .become, a hero-Henry feels ".he must have blaze, blood and danger" 
(p.21)to satisfy his exploitations. 

■ • t, • 

Henry's boyish image of the war 5C«)n. changes as he is led to 

his first battle. Faced with -the reality of war Hetiry feels that "he 

had been dragged by, the merciless government "(p.50)against his will.. 

He is afraid to become involved. He wiants only to watch the war and 

not participate^.He observes the other soldiers and surroundings ^ 

trying to developfe> reason for all this. He iSgs behipid during the 

march 'to allow timle '"to wonder about himself and to attempt to probe 

his sensations"(p.31).Henry' feels that "they, were all going to be 

sacri.ficed"(p. 32)and that the offers)were fully responsible for- the 

regiments fate. He contemplates warning the men but due to"unwritten 

responsibilities"(ibid)?He feels compelled- not to warn them- 

When Henry enters T;he -battle he wants to retreat .He "feels 

. "1:hat forceful hands from heaven would not have l^een able to have 



held him in place if he Gpuld have got intelligent control of his legs." 
(p.59)During his first experience at combat he gain^ short termed 
courage. "He suddenly lost corioern for himself, and forgot 'to look, 
at a^ metfacing fate.'*(p,41)This bravery lasts only through the first 
, battle, then Henry runs from the second and third battles. After he' 
s1;ops fleeing he becomes confused about why he rar>. "Since he 'had ^ 
turned his bpck upon the flight his /ears, had been wonderously 
magnified. I' (p. ^)a}o justify .his^runriing away Henry throws a pine 
cone at a squirrel who^ runs up a tree -Henry "^e,lt triumphatit at 
this exhibitionl"V(p,S5)a}his satisfies Henry's need to J\;s,tlf;^ his \ 
actions. * ' ^ * ":\ 

O/he deatfi ofHenry's friend",Jim Conkliti,is a great^step in Henry»'s 
maturity. Thmugh the trauraatin death o^ JitQ, Henry begins/ to understand 
the reality o^ war It is no longer a heroic war but a murdering war. \- 
Henry" turned with a sudden, livid rage toward the battle(frield/He 
shook hi's fist."(r> 64) . - 

Later Henry make^- a new fri^d,Wilsen, who "helps Henry become 
more mature TSgether they capture a flag whi<"h makes them heroes in 
the eyes of their peers. {Phis is ^is ^irst battle where he feels 
himself "capable of profound Sj^cri-f*iries,s|tr?mendnus' death. "(p, 126) 

As '^.Henry left the battlefield he felt "a quiet manhood. "(p. 154) 
, Henry Fleming matures within himself <^^^u^' the waril^hrough 
- sel^-evaluatiori he changes from being unsure about himself to being 
more confident- 
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Essay 
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Expectations ^ iXC \J ■ \%Lr l^-yi-C 

J 

■ The Red Badge of Courage , by Stephen Crane, exhibits the often false ideas 

J Amy, 1 



and eocpectations'oi'^h^ Arnjy, l:y(fec5ldierg themselves and by officers who com- 
mand the soldiers. ' for Xh£soIdiers-a glorious picture of the Amir an^ .battle^' 
ai^-€olorfuiay..p^ted ta^-Arrgrpr This glorious pisture is revealed J 

as being inafccurate. Th6 officers expect to see 'their soldiers respond like 
robots, withjio^m^^^ their^gwirr^^^^ol^fhese notions lead to disappoint- 
ment by ^otljl. groups. % 

. Amy life is pictured as glamorouB- but the real truth is sometimes over- 
looked and not discovei-ed until % late. Soldiers expect to wear crisp,' ' ' 

clean m^mu, to signify that th^ belong to a proud group of adventurers 
with glittering medals of braveiy strewn upon their chests. They expect to go 
to battle and see no deatll or blocgshed, but to come back with the name of a 
hero. Hemy Fleming, a recruit, w as otfu|gliH g with this picture of^'the Army. 

' "He had burned several times to enlist. Tales of great move- ^ 

ments shook the land. They might not be distinctly Homeric, but 
there seemed to be much gloiy in them. He had read of marches. ^^"^^ 
Sieges, conflicts, and he had 'longed to see it all. His busy 
mind Had drawn for him large pictures extravagant in color, lurid 
with breathless deeds»."(pg. 14) 

But this colorfully painted picture may not always be true, ^ikrfy men find 

out, as did Heniy,^i£gis picture is drawn with false colors. The real Amyl^ ' ' 

consists of wallowing through the mud or sand, wearing worn and tattered ' 

miiforra^ with few if • a^jr medals on them." •Sore feet an6 damned short rations 

thats all,» sa^the loud soldier There was perspiration and grumblings' "(pg. 28) 




SoMlers discover what a ooe^ ^ 

««.t flshtl:^ u their 30b end for theVr^t tl™ m their Uvea th^ discover ■ 
death. "But the new regiment ,«,breat>ls3 With .horror, -Oawd, , Saunder-s 

crushed,, whispered the „ at th.».-^3C*^2X£r^ 
crouched as il compelled to await a flood. •■.^fg^fg^Cpj ^^ 

By the sa.» toke„,omcers have great expectations of the soldiers th^ 
oo^and. They expect th«r soldiers to he like robot's, without a^ needs or - 
emotions. Th^ are to be Oee^co*tted to the ^ and have the strictest 



^rr^,., ''"'f:!^.^ tiese programable „chi«es of metal, they 

^ yo^. ho„esic. ^oys. The^, ^^^^ 

^ are or how to car.^ one out:,,;1i^ .L^^^^j^^^^^^ 
ha^a-^eeniaught_to the. soldie^^^ .nd emotionally the men cannoT take 




the strain of fighting and killing of other humans.' 

) the youth's compaiy had encountered-a 

soldier Who had fled AreaMng at the first volley Of his 
■. - comrades. Behind th^lines these two were acting a little 

■ isolated scene. The man was blubbering and starlig. with sheep-' 
^ ^. like ^es at the UeutenanV. who had sei^d him by the collar and 
«as pommeling him. He drov^ him back into the ranks with ma^jr ' 
blows. The soldier went mec^cally. dully. With his ani^l- 
■ llke eyes upon the officer. Perhaps there was to him a' divinity ( 
expressed in the voice of the other^sten., hard, with no refleo*- 
tlon Of fear inlt. He tri%d to reload his gun, but his shaking 
^ hams prevented. J^^U^^was^o^^ged^o assist hlm...(pg.«) 

^ 301dtersV™stration ^S^lnger. ^STothers it may result In emotio^l 
^oblems and could perhaps end with the soldier going A.W.0.1. . • 

♦ 




lie 



of what is expected on all levels; by the soldiers, the officers, arid the 
Amy itself, might have prevented^ these unfortunate episodes. r ~ fcth--/ • :.U 
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Expectations 



The Red B adg6 of Coiurage by Stephen Crane, exhibits the often false ideas 
and expectations about the Anriy, by soldiers themselves and by officers who 
command the soldiers. Amy propaganda colorfiilly paints a glorious pictxire 

of the Amy and battle for the soldiei^s,Jlater this pictxire is reveal^ as 

* . ' - • \ 
being inaccurate. The officers expect to see their soldiers respond like 

robots, with no minds of their own. These notions lead to disappointment 
by both groups. 

Anry life is pictxired as glamorous but the real truth is sometimes 
overlooked and not discoT^ered until too late. Soldiprs expect t^ wear crisp, 
clean uniforms, to signify that th6y belong to a proud group of advent xirers 
with glittering medals of braveiy strewn ^pon their chests. Th^ expect to 
go to battle and see no death or bloodshed ,^ but to come back with th^ name of 
a hero. Henry Fleijjing, a recruit, fantasizes about this pictxire' of the Amorl - ^ 

"He had burned several times to enlist. Tales of great 
movements shook the land. They might not be distinctly Homeric, 
but there seemed to "be much glory in them. He had read of mar- 
ches, sieges, conflict s,rr.and he had longed to see it all. Ilis 
bu^ mind had drawn for him large pictures 'extravagant In qolor, 
lurid with breathless deeds. "(pg. 14) y / 

' ^ ^ ■ , .- . ; y " 

But this colorftilly painted picture^ may not always be true, liamr men find- 
■ . ' . ' ' / ' ^ a.. 

oiit, as did Hexiiy,, that picture is drawn with false colors.; The real "Amy 

consists of wallowing, through the mud or sand, weai^ing worn and tattered 

unifo^s, withftew if ary medals on them. ^ "'Sore feet an' darmed short rations 

thatfs all,' /^aid the loud soldier. 'There was perspi;ration and grumblings, '"(pg. 



Soldiers discover what a command is and how to follow one. They find out 
that fighting is their job and for the first time in their lives they discover 
death, "But the new jregiment was breathless with horror, MJawd! Saunder's 
got crushed!' whispered the man at the youth's elbow, 'They shrank back and 
crouched as if compelled to await a flood, '"(pg, 38) 

By the same token, officers have great expectations of the soldiers they 
command. They expect their soldiers to be like robots, without any needs or v. 
emotions. Th^ are to be deeply committed to the Amy and have the strictest 
discipline. But instead of receiving these programable machines of metal, 

■ ♦ r 

they obtain young, homesick boys. These yotang soldiers do not know what commands 

are or how to carry them out; unfortunately the strict discipline' needed had 

* . - • ' / ' 

never been taught to the soldiers. And emotionally the men cannot take. 

the strain of fighting and killing of other humans. 

"The lieutenant of the youth's compare had encountered a 
soldier who had fled screaming at the first volley of his' 
comrades. Behind the lines these two were acting a little * 

^ isolated scenef. The man wars blubbering and* staring with ^ 
sheeplike ey^ at the lieutf^nant, wha had seized him by the 
collar and was pommeling him. He drove him back into the v 
ranks with many blows. The soldier went mechanically, dully, • ' 
with^his animal-like eyes upon the officer. Perhaps "inhere was 

. to him a ^ivinil^y expressed in the voice of the other— stem, 
hard, with no reflection of fear in it, . He tried to- reload his 
gun, but his shaking hands prevented. The lieutenant was 
obliged to assist him." (pg. 43) 



1 . 



WJiat'is wron^^^th the glorious picture that has been painted of the Army? 
It may cause some soldiers, like the^ one above, fmi^tration and anger. For 
others it may resul^ in emotioijal problems and could perhaps end with the \ 
soldier going A#W#0#Ij^ Realistic communication of what is expected on all 

levels; by the soldier^, the officers,' and the Anny itself, migjit have prevented 

• * I* * - « 

tM6e tt&fortu^te atti^^ . ^ 

^^j^^dJLJt^C^^ ^a^^^-yL-^^L^ cU^^aUi^^^ 



